THE   GREAT  FIRE   OF  LONDON
of craftsmen discontented with the control of the Companies,
Liberties and suburbs without the walls grew steadily more
populous. Despite repeated prohibitions the houses had
spread east and west along both banks of the river, and north
and south away from it. Gardens within the walls grew fewer,
the fields outside them farther and farther away.
The danger of this growth cannot be judged by modern
standards. Those concerned for the health and well-being of
towns expanding under the stimulus of the Industrial Revolu-
tion would have been better able to realize it. In London, as in
those later towns, the new streets were not accompanied by
extensions to an efficient system of main drainage. 'Company's
Water* was not the inevitable maid-of-all-work in the new
houses. In matters of sanitation and public health the gulf
was not great and the problems similar,1 though responsible
authorities in the 1820*5 had the- benefit of new methods of
road construction, and railways were soon to follow. But
London's problems did not end with danger from plague or
fire. The growth of trade had turned her into a warehouse for
commodities from all parts of the world. The wharves below
Thames Street and the cellars in the street itself were filled to
overflowing. The Exchange and the Custom House were two
of her most noted buildings. Despite fluctuations caused by
civil strife and foreign war, activity was increasing, and with
it the demand for space along the waterside and street room
behind it. The line of great houses fringing the river west of
the Fleet was giving way to wharves and landing-stages.
The growing activity entailed ever more transport. In 1598
John Stow had been moved to describe carts and drays as one
1 Modern descriptions of the state of affairs in the new industrial towns are some-
times suspect, but there can be no doubt of the informed accuracy of Sir James Kay-
Shu ttleworth's study of Manchester in Four Periods of Public Education (i86z)*
This was drawn from his own personal experience and observation. It is abundantly
confirmed by the description of the same town given by the Frenchman, Leon
Faucher, in 1844: (Etudes sur UAngleterre, I (Paris, 1845)). The immediate reason
for the state of affairs in the newly industrialized towns might differ from the
reason in London, but the conditions resulting therefrom bore a melancholy
resemblance.
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